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. 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


A CHRISTMAS SERMON, 
2 Corinthians, viii. 9. 
“Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye, through his 
poverty, might be rich. 


Or all the events which have happened since the creation, the 
most interesting and stupendous is the natuvity of Christ. Whether 
we cousider the august economy which prepared the world for it— 
the singular circumstances which marked and promulged it—the 
rank it has taken in the occurrences of time—or, the wonderful 
truths and operations which it involves, it asks attention, amazes 
and transports with joy. The mind is fixed in astonishment whilst 
it contemplates the great mystery of godliness—God manifest in 
the flesh. And the heart beats high with pleasure when it hears 
the object of this mysterious dispensation—Peace on earth, good 
willtowards men. Almost every one of the sacred writers, whether 
prophet or historian, moralist or poet, has noticed this event in 
language sublime, in allusions beautiful, and with the happiest 
coincidence of sentiment. But, perhaps, no single portion of the 
scriptures places it in a more distinct, affecting, and instructive 
view, than the passage which I have just repeated. ‘* Though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye, through his 
poverty, might be rich.” 

Here we are acquainted, in the first place, with the pre-existence 
and glory of the Messiah.—** He was rich.” 

In the second place, his incarnation and the circumstances of it 
are brought to our minds—* For our sakes he became poor.” 

And we are, thirdly, presented with the design of this amazing 
event—** That we, through his poverty, might be rich.” 

And what topics, my Christian friends, are more suitable than 
these for our meditations at the present season. Let us bestow on 
them our most cheerful and active attention, for they unfold the 
great things which the Lord hath done for us, whereof we are glad. 

I. The pre-existence and glory of Christ is one of the most con- 
spicuous doctrines of the sacred volume. To attempt to establish 
or to overthrow it with human reason—to expect to ascertain it 
with our feeble powers, or to comprehend it in our narrow capacity 
is equally arrogant and unreasonable. It is a point concerning 
which all our knowledge must be derived from revelation. It is, 
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indeed, true, that there were among many Pagan nations of an- 
tiquity, particularly among the philosophers of the East, some 
obscure sentiments of the Trinity, and of the logos, or word as the 
second subsistence in this ineffable union. But these were doubr- 
less tattered and polluted remnants of revelations, once pure, and 
fitted to the circumstances of those to whom they were given. That 
they should have presented themselves to persons seeking a know- 
ledge of the deity—in his works—is inconceivable. If they did, 

surely there is nothing irrational in the doctrine. But to us, to 
whom the most correct wecords of divine revelations to men have 
descended, the scriptures are the proper source of information 
upon this subject; we should choose to deduce the character of (he 
Messiah from no other source. Now, the prophets, who long 
before his birth were inspired to predict his advent, to describe his 
nature and office, speak of him as one coming from a sta‘e of 
previous existence, as the ancient manifestation of the divine 
presence, and as worthy to have his name called wonderful, coun- 
sellor, the mighty God, the everlasting father, the prince of peace. 

When he appeared, what was the language which he himself used? 
Very many were the declarations which he made of his former 
being and greatness. I mention buttwo. When he declared to 
the Jews the happiness their great progenitor tound in the pros- 
pect of his coming, they opposed the great distance between this 
and Abraham’s time. “ Verily, verily, | (replied the Saviour) before 
Abraham was, | am;” going out of the usual form of speech for a 
phrase expressive of self-existence, and in that phrase assuming the 
name which Jehovah had appropriated to himself. When he had 
accomplished his business on earth, these are the remarkable words 
which he addressed to the Most High— Now, O Father, glorify 
me with thine own self, with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.” Coincident with his own declarations, and with 
the prophetic descriptions which preceded him, are the accounts of 
those honoured men in whose writings the history and doctrines of 
his religion were to be conveyed to the world. ‘They tell us that he 
was in the beginning, was with God, and was God. They ground 
their exhortations upon his high character of Son, and his good- 
ness in leaving the bosom of the Father. St. Paul does but utter 
their numerous testimony in that concise and grand description of 
the Messiah, the second man is the Lord from heaven. Waving 
the arguments which are adduced to prove that the atonement 
Christ came to make, could be made satisfactorily only by an 
infinite being; waving the evidence that his benevolence would 
eutitle him to such homage and, love as man must render exclu- 
sively to his Maker; waving these, and other considerations often 
urged, we may rest the Divinity of Christ upon the explicit and 
unpliable declarations of the prophets, himself in person, and his 
apostles. Yet schemes of Christianity have appeared, ‘and, alas! 

availing themselves of the innovating spirit of modern times they 
have gained much ground and confidence, which would subtly 
strip the Saviour of his pre-existence, or avowedly deprive him of 
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his glory. This is levelling the whole system of the gospel. The 
apostle tells us in the text, He was rich. But where, my brethren, 
was he rich? Certainly elsewhere than on our earth; for here he 
had not where to lay his head. When was he rich? Certainly 
before man was benefited by his mtervention; for then he cou- 
sented, for our sakes, to become poor. But the benefit of bis 
mediation is old as the promise to Adam—that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head. ‘To declare the author of 
our religion a mere man, is then, to substitute the creature of a vain 
reason for the attestations of the spirit of truth. Will it be said that 
though more than man in age and glory, he yet may be one of the 
higher orders of created intelligence. But are not the titles and the 
attributes ot the Godhead ascribed to him, and assumed by him, in 
the sacred writings? Are we not explicitly informed, he took not 
on him the nature of angels? Do we not find, when the Father 
bingeth his only begotten into the world, the angels of God are all 
commanded to worship him? Is not the Epistic for the day an 
ample refutation of this opinion? Yes, it leaves us amazed at the lof- 
ty character of the Redeemer. We see in him the heir of all things, 
acknowledged God by the spirit of the highest, und proclaimed the 
same, unchangeable forever. How eminenly then was he rich— 
rich in the love, and happiness, and glory of the Father—rich from 
eternity in the fulness of the Godhead. 

Il. Having seen the high character and glory of the Son in his 
eternal union with the father, we pass with the apostle to his 
wonderous incarnation. This great and glorious being emptying 
himself of his glory, and leaving his blissful abode, voluntarily 
assuming human nature io its humblest form, and was found in 
fashion as a man. For our sakes he became poor. Considering 
the infirmities and miseries to which flesh is heir, incarnation with 
the happiest circumstances, and best endowments would, to one 
who had tasied the felicities of heaven, be an impoverishment 
surpassing measure. What, then, shall we say of the incarnation 
of the Son of God? Need I lead you to the scene of his nativity, 
the ignoble shed in humble Bethlehem? Need I remind you to 
whom the birth of this great.visitant was first communicated, or 
what the sign was by which the shepherds should tind the babe? 
Need I describe him coming-to his own, who received him not, and 
left to utter the tender complaint—foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the son of man hath not where to lay his 
head. Need I report the sad narrative of his life; despised for the 
meanness of his residence, and fur his father’s humble occupation ; 
scoffed at as one who had never learned; destitute and abused to 
the last moment of his life; and indebted to charity for a grave to 
rest his remains? With alli these humiliating circumstances did he, 
who was the brightness of the Father’s glory, descend and dwell 
on earth, relinquishing the infinite riches of bis state and blessed- 
ness for a poor existence in human form. Great is this mystery. 
But if any object to it, because of the difficulty of conceiving the 
union between divine and human uatures, we confess it incompre- 
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heusible. And what is not incomprehensible? Is not the union 
of our own spirits with our bodies? And should we not expect it 
necessarily the case of any modes of existence which the Deity 
may predicate of himself? 

1tl. What an astonishing eventis this. It would be stupid—it would 
be impossible to be acquainted with it without inquiring its object. 
Surely the mission of such an ambassador from heaven to earth is 
for some great aud glorious purpose. It is, my friends; and man 
has in it the greatest interest. For this, the word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us—that we, through his poverty, might be rich. 
In what this ricliness consist we shall best perceive by considering 
what benefits we have derived from the coming of Christ, in our 
nature. 

The first and fundamental design of Christ’s coming, was, to 
expiate man’s “offence by the sacrifice of himself, and restore him 
tothe favour and friendship of his maker. Thou shalt call his name 
Jesus, (said the angel to the virgin) for he shall save his people 
from their sins. Had not a mediator appeared, man, ruined by bis 
own misconduct, must have sunk, desponding, an outcast from the 
presence of his Creator, and endured the penalty his transgression 
had incurred. But the benevolence of the Son stayed thg arm of 
justice; and the immediate promise of the Messiah beamed hope 
into the bosom of the reprieved offender. By being made man 
perfecting righteousness in our nature, and enduring death for us, he 
wrought that redemption through which we live—and live rich in 
the favour of a reconciled God. 

Another important consequence of the incarnation of the Son of 
God, is, the instruction we have received in his gospel. He has 
made us acquainted with the nature, will, and intentions of the 
Deity. We are furnished with a moral system by which we may 
regulate our lives without possibility of error. He has obtained 
for us the promise of the Spirit to help our infirmities. And we 
are assured of a righteousness which shall supply our deficiencies, 
that, through his merits, our sincerity shall be accepted, instead of 
that innocence we want, and our obedience for that perfection we 
are unable to attain. Greatly shall we feel enriched by these com- 
munications, if we only view man before the Messiah came. Desti- 
tute of certainty in his duty, and of ability to perform it—ignorant 
of God, and without hope in the world.—But I turn from the pic- 
ture of human error and perplexity. It é&n require no such con- 
trast to shew the value of the treasures in t#é gospel to a Christian 
audience; and the picture is painful, now that we are enlightened 
through him who, of God, is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption. 

Finally, through the incarnation and offices of the Redeemer, we 
are rich, beyond expression, in the hope of heaven and immortality. 
He hath opened a way to the bewildered, pining pilgrims of the 
earth, which leads to a paradise prepared for them, incomparably 
more blissful than that which their progenitor lost. Reason in 
vain sought assurance for this hope. Without it, life was at best 
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an anxious, delusive being. But in the gospel of the Messiah it is 
brought to light. Its value, let those speak who have known 
adversity—Who have mused with just reflection upon the transi- 
toriness and insufficiency of the things of this sublunary state, and 
who have thoughts on death. More valuable than all else, which 
we possess, Is this hope of a serene and sure haven in which we shall 
forever rest and be happy, when the storms, the sorrows, and the 
fears of this tempestuous being shall have an end. 

What an event then, my brethren, are we this day commemorat- 
ing! What an interesting celebration is this festival of the Church! 
It is the birth-day of our nature to virtue, to immortality, and to hea- 
ven. To observe it lightly isto forget its purport and abuse its design ; 
and lightly itis observed, unless our hearts are penetrated with the 
subject of its joy, and our minds open to the inferences which the 
contemplation of this subject can never fail to inspire. What, 
then, are these? . 

In the first place, that we should be filled with the most joyous 
and affectionate gratitude to the Immanuel, whom we find this day 
an infant in our nature, ‘ wrapt in swaddling bands, lying in a man- 
ger.”” Conscious of the healing he would bring on his wings, the 
faithfu) patriarch of Israel desired to see his day, and through the 
long interval of two thousand unformed years, on the dark medium 
of prophecy and promise, he saw it and was glad. What, then, 
should be our emotions—how ardent our joy and praise, upon 
whom the day has risen in all its brightness, dispersing the terrors 
of sin and death. There can be no -measure for our gratitude. 
There should be no bounds to our love. Blessed be his goodness, 
that though happy from eternity in the glory of the Father, he 
consented to appear, in the bumble habiliments of mortality, the 
accepted mediator between God gnd man. Blessed, forever blessed 
be his name, that passing higher orders of being who had left their 
first estate, he took not on him the nature of angels, but as at this 
time to the great and endless felicity of fallen man, took on him 
the seed of Abraham. 

Connected with gratitude to the Redeemer is praise to the 
divine council which devised this wonderful scheme of man’s 
redemption; and reverent love to the Father who consented that 
his Son should take our nature upon him to ransom our lives from 
destruction, and bring us unto the riches of his glory. This was 
benevolence such as the seraphs of heaven well might admire. 
Whilst its vast purpose was ripening into accomplishment, ere yet 
the eternal word was actually made flesh, they wondered at the ways 
of God to men, and into the gracious scheme desired to look. And 
hark! what are the notes with which the celestial choir greet our 
world when Gabriel announces Messiah’s birth. Glory to God in 
the highest, leads their song. Surely if they, who but remotely 
are interested in the event, thus magnify the Almighty for the gift 
of his Son, we, unto whom the Son is given, should be filled with 
love and obedience to the Most High, and the response of our 
hearts to the greetings of the heavenly host should be “ Amen, 
Alleluia!” 
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The contemplation of the nativity of our Lord should in- 
duce us to comply with the gracious design of his coming. That 
he might bring many sons and daughters unto glory, the second of 
the ever blessed Trinity left his high abode, and born of a woma, 
sojourned in poverty among thankless men. How anxious then, 
should we be, that the purpose of this amazing love and condescen- 
sion be not frustrated. With what carefulness should we cultivate 
the purity which he required,—the humility and benevolence which 
he exemplified—the taith and obedience which he enjoined. 
With what modest consideration should we respect ourselves, aud 
avoid polluting that nature which he hath so highly exalted by 
uniting with ithisown. In an especial manner, how giadly should 
we observe that commemoration of his love which he himself 
instituted. How fervent should be our devotion; with what glow- 
ing affection should our hearts burn within us, while eating the 
bread and drinking the cup of blessing, as he hath appointed in 
remembrance of him. Few, plain, and easy, are the good acticus 
we are required to fulfil. Vast in themselves, and in the price at 
which they were procured, are the riches of reward. How shall we 
escape if we neglect so great salvation. 

Let us then, my brethren, be induced to discharge the obligations 
which the event we celebrate devolves upon us. Then in the 
travail of his soul shall he, who for our sakes became poor, be 
satisfied; and, at his second appearance, when the human nature 
shall be wrapt in the majesty of the divine, as at his first advent the 
divine was in the meanness.of the human, we shall be of the 
multitude which no man can number, and when the trumpet’s 
proclamation of his coming will be tidings of great and endless joy. 


—<-— 


Extracts from an Address, delivered at the Celebration of the Anni- 
versary of the Charleston Orphan-House, October 19, 1830. 


The Institution which has just completed the 4Ist year of its 
vigorous and useful life, has always been highly favoured by the 
citizens of this metropolis. It is the foster-child of our affections, 
and in the family of our sympathies it has long been seated close by 
the side of the objects of our most affectionate care. From its infan- 
cy tothe present moment, we have been watching over its welfare, and 
pleased to observe its rapid growth and uninterrupted health. We 
have been accustomed to direct the eye of the stranger with peculiar 
complacency to its many beauties, and the voice of our partial 
fondness has been invariably echoed back by his decided com- 


mendations.” * at * 
’ a . = e 


But let it not be forgotten, that by establishing this Institution 
the members of our community have taken upon themselves res- 
nsibilities as weighty as they are pleasing and honourable. It 
has become the imperative duty of all of us, and especially of those 
who are entrusted with the execution of the public will, to see that 
these responsibilities are met as they should be with scrupulous 
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fidelity. Since we stand to these children in the place of their na- 
tural guardians, and must, therefore, do for them all that those guar- 
dians, if they werealive tu the true welfare of their loved ones, would 
have wished to do, we must be sensible that we have assumed a 
trust of momentous consequence and hazardous delicacy; for, to 
regulate this large family of 130 children—to smother the evil and 

nourish into vigorous growth the good seeds which are planted in 
soils of such various qualities—to check the froward and encourage 
the diffident, and urge on the slothful—and to apply to each of 
the many defects of such different dispositions its appropriate 
remedy; these are difficulties which can scarcely be appreciated 
even by those who have encountered them in the comparatively 
eusy task of domestic education. ‘Therefore it is right, that we 
should see how they have been met, and which of them have been 
overcome. For this purpose, in conformity with the rule* which 
declares that the Orphan-House is open to every citizen, and men- 
tions our “undoubted right to examine the education of the chil- 
dren,”’ I will briefly notice some of the provisions which are made 
for their health aud their intellectual improvement, and dwell a little 
longer on the care which is taken of their moral welfare. 

As to their Acalth, it is sheltered with almost parental tenderness, 
and yet without the enervating indulgence of mistaken fondness. 
They are led into habits of regularity, and cleanliness, and early 
rising, and accustomed to simple food; and, indeed, the whole of 
this part of their discipline seems well-adapted to give them through 
lite the blessing, without which all other temporal ones are worth- 
less; so that, in this respect, almost every thing is done for them 
that their friends could wish. We would suggest only, that some 
of the hours of relaxation of a portion of them might, perhaps, be 
well employed in the cultivation of the garden, by which exercise 
they would be strengthened, and innocently amused, and initiated 
into au occupation which may be to all of them a source of harm- 
less pleasure, and would certainly be to those of them who are 
adopted intuv the families of farmers a main branch of useful know- 
ledge.t 

The system of their intellectual culture seems to be well arranged, 
and industriously and skilfully pursued. Their thorough acquaint- 
auce with their lessons, and their rapid progress through the ele- 
ments of an extensive course of sound instruction are ample assur- 
ances to the public that the high trust which they have reposed, is 
in the hands of faithful stewards. The rudiments of English 
grammar, reading, writing, geography, and arithmetic are taught 
with judgment and accuracy. ‘The liberality of one of our colleges 
has opened to two pupils, yearly, the treasures of classical and 
scientific knowledge; and it is hoped that a similar privilege will 
be extended to as many more, by the Trustees of another of our 
academic institutions. 

* See the 22d of the “ Rules for the Government of the Orphan-House.” 

t This proposal, if acceded to, would also diminish the expense of the establish- 


ment, as slaves are at present hired to cultivate the garden ‘Ibe children, too, being 
more steadily occupied, would be less in the way of misehief- 
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In all these respects the pledge which we have given is well re- 
deemed; every reasonable expectation is fully realized, and every 
thing done for the improvemeut of these children which their own 
parents could have desired, and more than they could have hoped 
for, and far more than they themselves would have accomplished. 

Cheered therefore thus far, by the consciousness of deserving their 


unqualified approbation and fervent blessing, we turn, as the eyes of 


parentai solicitude would direct, to higher considerations, and take 
up the only remaining portion of the education of these children ; 
not tv prove that it is the key-stone of the arch—not to expatiate 
before such an audience on the perniciousness of knowledge with- 
out principle, or to warn you of the danger of letting loose the fu- 
ries of human passion armed with powers of increased destructive- 
ness, and unchecked by the curbs of moral discipline: for of all 
this we are already fully sensible. I[t is proved by daily and pain- 
ful experience, and to ward off such ruinous resulté is one of thie 
great designs of education in every Christian country—accordingly 
we find that the officers of the Orphan-House have always been 
enjoined to keep a watchful eye on the “ morals”* of the inmates of 
the establishment. 

We are aware that during the plastic softness of early youth, the 
character may be most easily moulded into beautiful shape; for we 
observe that the minds of children are comparatively open to cun- 
viction, being unwarped by prejudices and unshackled with habits. 
They are also exceedingly inquisitive, restlessly seeking for infor- 
mation, and ready to believe with undoubting trust w hatever is com- 
municated under the semblance of sincerity. Their humility our 
Saviour himself has held up to the imitation of his disciples, (Luke, 
xviil. 17.) Sothat their’s, we are persuaded, is the seed-time of lile, 
and from the labour which is bestowed upon them at this precious 
season we look for a most abundant harvest, and expect with Solo- 
mon, that one who is trained up when a child in the way that bi 
should go will not depart from it when he is old, (Prov. xxii. 6.) Bui 
we dare not forget that this happy pliableness of disposition is also 
dangerous; this fertile soil more likely to nourish the seeds of vice 
than of virtue: and we are sensible, that, though the wheat if it is to 
grow must be planted, yet the tares are already in the ground—we 
are assured (Prov. xxix. 15.) that “a child who is left to himself” 
will invariably choose the evil and refuse the good. It is, we be- 
lieve, for these reasons, that their instructors are to guide their choice, 
and their parents are repeatedly commanded to “ bring them up 1 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” (Eph. vi. 4.): and this too 
from the earliest infancy; for jt is to ‘“* babes and sucklings” that 
. knowledge is to be taught,” and they are to “ understand doc- 
trine,” (Isaiah, xxviii. 9.)f 


* See the Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th of the “ Rules,” &c. above quoted. 

t The Holy Scriptures seem to be decidedly opposed to the notion, that, for feat 
of biassing the opinions of the young, they should be left to grow up without any 
religious instruction—see Gen. xviii. 19; Deut. vi. 6. 7. 20. 21; xxxi. 12. 13—1 Sam 
iii. 13—1 Chron. xxviii. 9—Prov. iv. 3.4—Mark, x. 13—2 Tim. iii. 15—and else- 


where. 
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Therefore, we are happy to remark, that, as all the solemn re- 
spousibilities of parents, have devolved upou the Commissioners of 
the Orphan tiouse, so have they never been unmindful of this the 
most impressive of them all; for the recagds of the past bear wit- 
ness, that they have been endeavouring with unceasmng solicitude 
to bring these lambs iuto the fold of Christ, and to teach them to 
love end to follow Jesus, who is the “‘ Shepherd and Bishop of their 
souls.” From the beginning, the immediate superintendents of the 
children bave been selected with a special regard to their piety. 
The morning and evening sacrifice has been daily sending ap the 
smoke of its incense, and the saactifying blessing of the Giver of 
Grace has been invariably called down upon the frugal meal. It 
being soon found, however, that these domestic devotions were not 
sufficient, (since without fuller instructions they were neither under- 
stood nor felt,) various measures have from time to time been taken 
for providing a more plentiful supply of spiritual food: and for this 
purpose, as well as to inculcate a reverence for the day which is 
held sacred by Christians of every name, the members of this large 
household were at first distributed throughout our city among the 
sanctuaries of public worship. After a trial of ten years experience, 
the scattered worshippers were again collected, and united in the 
present chapebinto one body under one head, a chaplain appointed 
by the Commissioners. Soon, again, another change was brought 
about, and from that time the public devotions have been led inthe 
morning by the Commissioners tn rotation, and in the afternoon in the 
same order by the Clergy of every Christian denomination. It has, 
notwithstanding, long been felt that something more was needed 
than even this, and that the truths of revelation ought to be present- 
ed to the hearts and minds ofthe pupils in.a more ‘orderly and sim- 
ple form than they can be by a succession of preachers, who, in this 
matter, have no other bond of union than the common desire of 
doing good, who never have arranged into an uniform method or 
brought before their young hearers in regular sequence, even the 
truths which they hold in common—no one of whom, indeed, even 
knows what has been the subject of the sermon of his omedints 
predecessor; and very few of whom even address any of their re- 
marks to those for whose sakes they were requested to officiate in 
the sacred desk. ‘T'o instruct these neglected ones, the Commissi- 
oners have lately organized a Sunday School; and in compliance 
with prevailing custom, they are eudeavouring to shut out from the 
knowledve of the pupils, all the peculiar opinions which are called 
sectarian. To do this, they have selected books which they think 
contain nothing of that character—as usual, the generous ardour 
of Christian zeal has readily aided their exertions. Soon after 
their wishes were made known, many (especially of that sex x whose 
members are always first in enterprizes of charity) came forward to 
gratify them: so that now they are assisted by fourteen Teachers, 
who have not only been chosen, with the view of giving to no one 
denomination any undue preponderance, but are also enjoined to 
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confine their instructions closely within the limits of the prescribed 
books. Lastly, there has been procureda Library of about 13¢ 
volumes, chiefly moral and religious, selected by the Commis. 
sioners, purchased with’ private fund and lent to the pupils. 

With these conclusive evidences before us, we cannot question, 
that the same eyes of enlightened affection, which have always 
been watching over the welfare of these orphans, are now, at 
least, as vigilant as ever: and, since all of us who are here met to- 
gether have their dearest welfare sincerely at heart, I am sure that 
the suggestions of one of their warmest well-wishers will be re- 
ceived as candidly and kindly as they are offered, and examined 
with as much deliberation as they may be thought to deserve. 

(To be continued. ) 
tlie 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
ON EPISCOPAL ELECTIONS. 


Messrs. Editors,—In reading the reports which have from time to 
time been published in some of the Periodical Magazines of our Church, 
of proceedings had in several of our Dioceses, relative to the election 
of Bishops, I have been struck with the use of the term Candidate as 
applied to persons for whom the votes of the Clergy and Laity were 
given. Perhaps some correspondent of yours, duly conversant with 
such matters, will solve a doubt which has arisen in my mind, whether 
the term can, with propriety, be employed in relation to elections of this 
nature. To me it has, I confess, appeared, that there is danger of 
bringing dishonour upon the Episcopacy, by the use of language which 
will bear the construction of individual and personal competition for its 
distinction. Does theterm as recently used in relation to such impor- 
tant proceedings in our Church, imply that individuals put themselves 
forward before their brethren as candidates for the Episcopacy, in the 
common and popular sense of electioneering canvass? If so, is the 
thing warranted by the authorized usage of the Church, in any period 
or place? If not so, is it not desirable that such language be at once 
put utterly away from all reports of our proceedings, as tending to 
more evil than they who have used it, may yet be aware? Perhaps 
some of your correspondents will think the subject worthy of some 
such elucidation, as may, either, on the one hand, make it appear tha! 
the scruples which are above expressed. are ill-founded and unneces- 
sary, or ov the other, that they are worthy to be universally entertain- 

OBSTA PRIN. 


—_—<@g—— 
SERMON V. 


ON THE DUTIES OF SERVANTS. 


Besides govod advice, there is another great duty you owe to your 
brethren, arid that is, good ezample. If they will net mind what 
you say, they cannot help taking notice of what you do: and, per- 
haps, the shame of seeing so great a difference between their own 
behaviour and yours, may put them upon striving to be like you. 
For there is something so engaging in a regular, sober, modest, pious 
behaviour, that none but exceeding wicked people, or such as have 
laid aside all thoughts of goodness, that can see it without wishing 
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to be like the person that has so many good qualities. How happy 
are they that have examples of this sort set before their eyes! Aud 
how much more happy, if they would seriously, and in earnest, 
strive to follow such examples. 

Many of you are married, and have numbers of children. You 
surely owe them good examples. Many of these cuildren, who are 
bred up in quarters, see little but what you shew them:~so that if 

ou set bad examples before them, you may be sure they will do 
the like, and your wickedness will not only destroy your own souls, 
but will teach your children to do the same; and, by thus going be- 
fore them, lead them as it were by the hand, in the direct road to 
hell. A sad and grievous reflection! that a bad example shall not 
only bring yourselves into everlasting misery, but your poor unhap- 
py offspring also! Whereas, if you behave yourselves well, and 
set a good example before them, you shall save your own souls, 
through the mercy of God, and give your little ones cause to bless 
you after your death, for shewing them the way to be happy in ano- 
ther world, and of getting possessions there, of far greater value 
than the whole world you live in. 

if, then, it be so much ‘your duty to give good advice, and good 
examples to your fellow-servants, how great must be the sin of 
tempting and persuading any one to wickedness? It is the devil’s 
own office, and what he delights in, to make people wicked; so that 
whoever strives by advice, or persuasion, to ake others bad, is so 
far doing the devil’s own business. If, therefore, you entice or per- 
suade a fellow-servant to lie, or swear for you—to help you to de- 
ceive your owners or others—to cheat, to rob, or steal, for support- 
ing your idleness—to get drunk with you, or pattake with you in any 
sort of wickedness—do you not think that God will not only punish 
you for your own faults, but also, upon account of those others 
whom you wickedly draw into sin? Is it not enough for you to 
destroy your own souls, without putting others into the way of 
damnation? ‘T'ake care then, my brethren, that you do not bring 
the blood of others upon your own heads; for to murder the poor 
soul, by causing any one to sin, is the worst of all murders. 

After taking so much pains to shew you how sincerely you ought 
to love one another, and all mankind, you may easily see that Al- 
mighty God will be exceedingly angry with you, if you be ill-natur- 
ed and spiteful, malicious, or evil inclined towards your fellow-ser- 
vants or any others. For our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is so 
far from suffering any of bis disciples, or such as pretend to be 
Christians, to bear any hatred or ill-will in their hearts, that he 
commands us to love the very worst of our enemies, and Such as are 
striving to do us a mischief. The rule he hath given us is this: J 
say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that despitefulty use you, and 
persecute you.* And the reason he gives for it is this, that ye may 
be the children of your father which is in heaven ; for he maketh his 


* Matt. v. 44, 45. 
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sun to rise upon the evil, and on the guod, and sendeth his rain upon 
the just and uponthe unjust. That is, that we may shew ourselves 
to be the children of God, by being like him, who is so good, tha 
he does not take away the comfort of the sun and rain, nor the com- 
mon blessings of this life, even from wicked people, who are always 
provokin him, and do not deserve the leastof his mercies to them. 
Besides, »™ hath given us the greatest encouragement to forgive 
every one that dues us any harm or mischief, by pi qmising to for- 
give us our sins against him, upon that account, And hath, at the 
same time, threatened, that if we will be of a malicious, revengeful 
temper, and bear spite and anger in our hearts, he never will for- 
give us: and without his pardon, the very best of us must be lo 
and undone forever or if, saith our Saviour, ye forgive men + 
trespusses, your heavenly father will also forgive you: but if ye for- 
give not men their trespasses, neither will your heavenly father forgive 
your trespasses.” 

IV. Having thus set before you the duty you owe to your fellow- 
servants and others, 1 shail now endeavour to shew you the duty you 
owe to yourselves. .* 

Aud here, let me ask you a short, plain question—do you love 
yourselves? Now you look surprised, as if you thought [ asked you 
some strange thing, and out of the w ay 5 but let me put it to ye u 
again do you re ally love yourselves? You will say, to be sure we do; 
for there is no body but what love themselves better than they love 
any one else. TI heartily wish, my brethren, that this were true; for 
then most people would live in a very different manner. But, in- 
deed, there is not a word in the world that people in general abuse 
more, or are more mistaken about than that one word love. So that 
a thinking person would be apt to ae’ & that nine in ten who talk 
of it, do not know the meaning of it. Some people will call it love 
to a neighbour, when they are making him drunk, destroying bis 
time, debauching bis mind, and making a mere beast of him. 

And poor deluded creatures will think they love themselves, while 
they are doing that forthe sake of a little present pleasure, which 
will make them liable to Jasting pain and punishment. But pray 
mind what l am going to say, and I will endeavour to make it out 
plainly to your understandings, that every Christian who truly loves 
himself, must needs go to heaven, and that no man ever yet went, 
or will ge, to hell, but for want of loving himself as he ought to do. 

You know, that every one of us have souls to be saved, as well as 
bodies to be taken care of: and as the soul is the better and more 
precious part, we ought to love it best. For if the soul be safe 10 
Paradise, the body is safe enough; for in that case, although it be 
laid inthe ground to rot, and become meat for worms, or turn into 
dust, yet it shall rise again at the last day, and then be received to- 
gether, with the soul, into the joys of heaven. But if the sou! be 
lost, the body will perish too, and be cast into hell along with it, a 
the great day of judgment. If, therefore, a man loves his soul, 30 @° 


* Matt. vi. 14. 15. 
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to take due care of it, he certuinly loves himself, as he ought to do; 
for in so duing, he secures eternal happiness both to his soul and 
body. But if he loves his body better than his soul, and runs mto 
wickedness to satisfy the desires of that worse part, he cannot be 
said to love himself truly, because, by so doing he ruins both for 
ever. 

Suppose a man should break open a house, or rob upon the high 
road—foolish people might think he loved himself, because he could 

make merry, and enjoy himself, as he foolishly calls it, with the 
money. But suppose this man should be taken up, and condemn- 
ed to be hanged for what he had done; pray, would not the silliest 
of you be ready enough to say, that if he had any true love for bim- 
self, he would have t: ken care not to come to that shameful, untime- 
ly end t This is exactly the case of sin against God, only with 
this difference, that a rubber or murderer may have achance of es- 
caping the hands of men; but no sinnercan escape the hand of God. 
If, therefore, aman should have all sorts of pleasure at command, 
while he lived in this world; denying himself nothing that bis heart 
wished for, but living in mirth and jollity all bis days, and, for 
want of minding his soul, should, at his death, be shut out of he ‘a- 
ven; surely any one, that hath the least underst: anding or common 
sense must say, that sucha gne, after all the pains he took to please 
his body, never had any true love for himself, or he would have taken 
some heed that he might not come to such a dreadful end, 

Do you, therefore, my brethren, bear this in mind, and take heed, 
that whatever becomes of your bodies here, be sure that your souls 
be tuken care of; and then, you will, indeed, love yourselves as 
you ought to do. So that you see, the chief duty you owe to your- 
selves, is, to take care of your souls. And in order to this, 

1. Strive to come to the knowledge of God, and to learn your duty to 
him ; for this is beyond all other | knowledge. And, indeed, he that 
knows just as mucli as-will help to carry him to heaven, knows as 
much as the wisest man apon earth need know: whereas, if a man 
had more learning than the whole nation he lived in besides, and was 
ever so much admired tor his wisdom among men, yet if he ‘neglect- 
ed the true knowledge, and lost heaven with all his learning, he 
would prove to be a very fool. Come, therefore, to Church as often 
as you can, for inthis place you are most likely to learn this hea- 
venly knowledge. If you hear any thing that you do not under- 
stand and want to be informed, come to me when you have oppor- 
tunity, and you know I am always ready and glad to instruct you. 
Inquire of your fellow servants that you think know better, and talk 
much and often with them, about the means of getting to heaven. 
When youcannot come to Church, ask those that have been there, 
what good advice they have heard, and put them upon remember- 
ing it to their own benefit, by telling itto you. Beg of your masters 
and mistresses, or your overseers, tu teach you to say your prayers; 
to instruct you in the catechism, and to shew you, how you ought 
to serve God. Ifyou want a meal’s meat, or any piece of clothing, 
you can readily ask them; and why not, for what is far better, and 
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will amet them less; I mean, for nourishment and comfort to your 
souls 

Often fall down upon your knees before Almighty God, and pray 
to him, that he will send you the means of instruction, and open 
your understanding, that you may choose what is right and good : 
And be sure, when God puts good opportunities in your way, that 
you make a right use of them, and let nothing slip you, which may 
be useful to your souls, and help you on towards eternal happiness. 

2. Make a good use of your leisure time. You will say, perhaps, 
that you have very little of it. Well, if you have the less, God will 
require the less of you; but he expects that you should make a 
good use of that little. If the week-days affurd you very little lei- 
suge, the Sundays, at least, are your own in a great measure. Al- 
mighty God, in his great wisdom and goodness, hath given one day 
in seven to you for your comfort and refreshment, and for serving 
him in and learning your duty, and itis confirmed to you by the 
laws of the country; so that no master or mistress can take it from 
you (unless in a case of sbsolute necessity) without offending against 
the laws of God and man. And sure, you cannot say, you want 
leisure. 

In all the observations I have made upon mankind, I have gene- 
rally found, that when they complained of want of leisure, they com- 
monly meant, they had not as much time to themselves as they 
could wish for, to throw away in tdleness and diversion, or in pur- 
suit of their sinful pleasures, and this, I am afraid, is your case. 
For Ll have remarked to you before, how abominably you spend 
your leisure time ; and instead of doing good to each other, and 
encouraging one another tu do your duty, and behave like Chris- 
tians, you rather tempt, provoke and entice each other to sin, and 
waste the little time God spares you, for serving and honouring him, 
in the service and work of his, and your own greatest enemy, the 
devil; for whenever you are doing wickedly, you are serving that 
grand destroyer. ‘Take care then, and lay out your leisure time to 
better purpose for the future; and though you had much less than 
you really have, yet, by a good use of it, you may have time enough 
to save your souls, and you really want no more. 

3. Strive by all means to get into God’s favour: for that is the on- 
ly way to true happiness. Remember what I told you before, that 
God loves none but those that are good, and hates none but those 
that are wicked. Endeavour, therefore,to be good, that God may 
love you, and keep you from doing what is evil, for fear he should 
hate you. And that you may be certain of getting into God’s favour, 
remember what I now tel’ you, that you must first put away all sin 
and wickedness before he will hearken to you, or look upon you ; 
and the way to do this, is by repentance and amendment. You 
must first repent, and put away evil from your heart and affections by 
a true sorrow for your past offences; by forsaking those sins which 
you know have made you hateful to God, and by resolving fully and 
sincerely, by his help, never to do the like again: then falling upon 
‘your kuees, and begging his pardon for what you have done amiss 
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make sincere promises to him of your amendment for the future, 

raying for his grace and blessing upon your endeavours to serve 
en. And then strive to put away the evil from your actions, by la- 
bouring to keep from what is bad, and to do what you know is right 
and good. This method cannot fail of procuring you the favour of 
God, which is of more worth thau the possession of the whole world 
without it. : 





( T'o be continued.) 
—<>— 
EARLY NOTICES OF THE CHURCH IN SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
(Continued from page 343.) 


1746—1747.—The Rev. Mr. Commissary Garden, by his letter from 
Charles Town in South-Carolina, dated Apri! 24, 1747, after an account 
of his safe arrival from England, presents his humble duty to the So- 
ciety with his thanks for all their favours, aud acquaints them that he 
* had delivered all the letters to the Missionaries in that Province, aud in 
an second letter of August 22, 1747, Mr. Garden writes, that the Socie- 
ty’s negro school at Charles Town is full of children, and within two 
years past 40 children have been discharged capable of reading the 
Bible, and well instructed in the Church Catechism; and that man 
grown slaves come thither in the evenings for inetructiggreee Be > 
mends the Rev. Mr. Cotes, that had lately beet ed by the Lord 
Bishop of London, and had brought thither very good testimonials, to 
be the Society’s Missionary to St. George’s Parish, in that Province, 
in room of the Rev. Mr. Quincy, who had resigned that Mission, 
to become assistant to Mr. Garden, in the eare of St. Philip’s Church 
in Charles Town; and the Church Wardens and Vestry of St. George’s 
Parish, after trial of Mr. Cotes’ abilities and behaviour, having made 
the same request, the Society have appointed Mr. Cotes to that Mis- 
sion. ‘The Rev. Mr. Boschi, the Society’s Missionary to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Parish, in his letter from thence of Aug. 22, 1747, acquaints 
the Society, that he being appointed Chaplain to the garrison Jately 
established in the Island of Ruatan, in the neighborhood of the Mos- 
kito shore, -he was preparing to remove thither; and, after his most 
hearty thanks for all the Society’s favours, he humbly offers bis service 
in atteinpting to instruct the neighbouring ‘Indians in the Christian 
faith, which the Society very kindly accept, and will encourage him in 
the attempt: and they have directed Mr. Prince, their Missionary to the 
Moskito Indians, to hold a correspondence with Mr. Boschi, for their 
mutual comfort and assistance in the Evangelical work. May God 
give a blessing to it, till in his due time we shall all become one fold 
under one shepherd Jesus Christ our Lord. 

1746—1748.—The Rev. Mr. Commissary Garden, by a letter dated 
_ Charles ‘Town, South-Carolina, October 10, 1748, acknowledges the 
recipt of a box a books for the use of the negro school, for which he 
returos thanks; and for the Society’s appointment of Mr. Cotes to the 
Mission of St. George’s, Dorchester, where he continues to behave bim 
self so well as to be much valued and beloved by his parishioners. 
The Rey. Mr. St. John, removed from the Mission to the Bahama 
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Islands, to that of St. Helen’s, in this Province, acquaints the Socicty, 
that he is pleased both with the place and people, uy of whou seem 
to have 9 serious sense of religion, are desirous of instruction, aud 
pleased with his conduct. The accounts of the state of religion in this 
Province, which the Society have received from their other Missioua- 
ries, are equally agreeable. 

1748—1749. me Society haye supplied this Province with three 
new Missionaries. ‘The Rev. Mr. Stone educated in Hartford Col- 
lege in Oxtord, who : id givew proof of his good conduct and behaviour 
as a curate and school-master for seven years past; aud he is appointed 
tothe Parish of St.James’, Goose Creek,in the room ofthe Rev. wii Mil- 
lechamp, preferred toa Keine i in the Diocese of Gloucester. 2. The 
Rev. M. Cuming, educated in the University of Glasgow, and lately 
admitted into the Holy Orders of the Church of Eagland upon full 
testimonials, to the Parish of St. John, in Berkely County, in the room 
of Mr, Dwight, their late worthy Missionary, deceased. 3. And the 
Rev. Mr. Langhorne, Curate of Pickering, in the Diocese of York, 
upon the recommendation of his Grace the Lord Archbishop of York, 
to the Parish of St. Bartholomew, in the room of Mr. Boschi, their late 
worthy Misstovary, deceased. ‘The two former of these gentlemen, it 
is to be hoped, arrived in South-Carolina some months ago, and that 
they are to good purpose officiating in their Parishes; while the third, 
very lately appointed, is preparing for the voyage. (It appears by the 
letters from this country, that the other Missionaries. behave well, and 
are very useful in their several stations; and that the Schools, particu- 
larly the negro one in Charles-Townu, do good service in teaching and 
propagating the fundamental principles of our holy religion. 

1749—1750,—The Rev. Mr. Garden, Rector of St. Philip’s Church, 
in Charles-Town, writes, on the 9th of September, 1750, that the ne- 
gro school there continues to, go,en with all desirable success, and last 
year discharged near twenty scholars duly instructed ; and to help for- 
ward this good work the Society hath I: ately seut him a parcel of books, 
good and useful for the poor negro scholars. And Mr. Stone, Mer. 
Cumming, and Mr, Langhorne, three new Missionaries from the Socie- 
ty, were safely arrived, and entered on their several Missions of St 
James’, Goose Creek, of St. Joha’s in Berkeley County, and of St. 
Bartholomew's; and may the divine blessing give success to their 
pious labours. 

—_a— 
THE WESLEYANS. 
An Extract from a Sermon of the Bishop of Llandaff’s, 1829. 


** Of the former (the Wesleyans) I would not only think and speak 
mildly, but in many cases I would,commend the piety and zeal which 
animates them, full of danger as it is to depart from the apostolic ordi- 
nance, even in matters of outward discipline and order. The author 
and founder of those societies (for he was careful himself to keep them 
from being formed into a sect) was a regularly ordained minister, 2 
man orthodox in his belief, simple and disinterested in his own views, 
and adorned with the most amiable and distinguishing virtues of a true 
Christian. He found thousands of his countrymen, though nominally 
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Christians, yet as ignorant of true Christianity as infidels and heathens; 
and in too many instances (it is useless to conceal or disguise the fact) 
ignorant, either through the inattention, of government in not providing 
for increased numbers, or through the carelessness and neglect of those 
whom the national Church had appointed to be their pastors. 

* But the beginning of schism, like that of strife, is as when one let- 
teth out water. ‘The gentle stream of piety and benevolence in which 
this practice originated, irrigating only and refreshing some parched or 
barren lands, soon became a swelling and rapid torrent, widening as it 
flowed on, and opening for itself a breach, which it may yet require the 
care and prudence of ages to close. And even the pious author himself 
was not proof against that snare of Satan, which, through the vamity 
and weakness of human nature, led him in his latter years to assume the 
authority of an apostle, and to establish a (raternity within the Charch, 
to be called after his own name, and to remain a lasting monument of 
his activity and zeal. 


On responsive Worship and Psalmody.— It is one of the great im- 
provements of the reformed Liturgy over the practice of the Romish 
Church, that the whole congregation are thus invited to take part in the 
service, instead of gazing merely upon the ministration of the priests, or 
listening to the prayers and the exhortations uttered by them. ‘This par- 
ticipation is of two kinds, one in the act of devotional singing, the other 
in uttering aloud some appointed portions of the service, either jointly 
with the minister, or in due connexion with his words. 

“ ew things are more interesting and affecting in public worship 
than pure Psalmody, or can boast a higher sanction from the practice of 
the Apostles, and even of our Lord himself; and those of the cougrega- 
tion who cultivate the talent they may possess, for the purpose of leading 
and encouraging the rest in this interesting duty, are justly entitled to 
our commendation and our thanks. Yet there are few things which 
stand more in need of discrect and sober regulation than Church Psal- 
mody. Daily experience proves that 1t is liable to abuse, to excess, and 
to improprieties of various kinds. In some instances it has been carried 
so far as to absorb a great portion of the time required for other duties: 
in others it has imperceptibly become rather a display of skill, or more 
frequently an attempt at that display, instead of ahe sober and devout 
service of a brotherhood met together in Christ’s name for their common 
edification. 

“ The danger of these irregularities points out the reasonablness, or 
rather I might say the necessity of vesting a discretionary control in the 
ministers of the Church; and [ cannot but think that every considerate 
and candid person will cheerfully conform to what is thus directed by 
proper authority, and in all cases where the humours and inclinations of 
men disagree, willsupport by his example and influence that authority 
which is instituted for the peace and common benefit of the whole. To 
the ministers themselves, in the exercise of this discretion, I would 
strongly recommend them, as a general guiding principle. to prefer that 
mode of Psalmody which being plain, grave and solemn, is likely to 
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induce the largest portion of the congregation to join in performing 
it. 

‘* But it is not by the introduction of Psalmody only, as I before 
observed, that the framers of our Liturgy provided for the union of the 
whole congregation in social worship. You perceive, by the structure 
and order of the prescribed service, that a part is studiously allotted to 
the people, as well as to the minister; a part which those who have a 
just regard for spiritual ordinances must admit to be their duty to per- 
form, although the omission may be countenanced by numbers equally 
silent; or where numbers do join, yet may in. the multitude escape 
observation. 

* And here, my brethrer, permit me to speak freely with you upona 
point, which is really of greater importance than is commouly imagined. 
This is one of the grand characteristics which distinguishes our service 
from the corrupt ritual of the Church of Rome; and I grieve to see it 
either coidly and carelessly performed, or even, as is too often the case, 
absolutely and systematically neglected. But is it not doing despite to 
that Church of which you are incorporated members, thus wilfully to 
refuse compliance with one of her established ordinances? Is it not 
inconsistent with the very idea of social worship (one great benefit of 
which 1s to kindle a common feeling, and to animate a torpid spirit) to 
remain silent yourselves, when it belongs to you to utter with your lips 
the beautiful language of a Liturgy, the purest perhaps and the most 
complete that was ever in use with any community of Christians. 
Surely if the heart is ready, the tougue will not refuse its office. Does 
not nature itself dictate this office as an evidence of internal approbation 
and consent to whatisthen doing? And if we withhold that token of 
fellowship and good-will, must it not at least impress those around us 
with an idea of our indifference, and must it not tend to damp and to 
deaden that feeling of devotion in others, which we ought rather to as- 
sist and to encourage by our own example ? 

“In the act of P’salmody, it is true, many a willing heart may feel an 
inability to participate, and a fear lest the service should be hindered 
and impaired rather than aided by their means. But it is not so, 1 
never can be so, with the responses appointed for the congregation. In 
this solemn service all voices may, and you will bear with me, I trust, 
when I add, all ought to join. It is a holy chorus, which doubtless 
ascends to the throne of grace not less acceptably or less effectually than 
the more melodious strains of music, and which cannet but be pleasing 
before God, when it proceeds from his creatures assembled in the name 
of their Redeemer, and conforming to the rule of that Church which he 
founded aud purified for himself, and in which he is, and ever will be. 
invisibly present unto the end of the world. 

“T have dwelt longer, perhaps, upon this point than its importance 
may, in your estimation, seem to warrant. But a true churchman, oF 
what is nearly the same thing, a sincere, devout, and humble Christian, 
will never deem any thing slight or unimportant which belongs to the 
public service of God > and if he knows that it not only is required of 
him by competent authority, but that his brother may be edified, and 
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comforted, and encouraged in well-doing by his example, he will feel it 
to be a social as well as a sacred duty not to be found wanting.” —Bri- 
tish Critic for April 1830. 
—j>—— 
CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


Our Church requires no man publicly to relate his Christian expe- 
rience—much less does she authorize him to build the hopes of to-ior- 
row upon the experience of yesterday. Rejecting the auricular con- 
fession of the Romanist, and the kindred practice of those dissenters 
who require of such as seek admission to the holy communion, a histo- 
ry of their religious experience, she enjoins it upon her members to ez- 
amine themselves, and be in perfect charity with all men, and teaches 
that good works, being pleasing and acceptable to God, are the best 
evidences of Christian graces which can be exhibited to men. By 
other denominations, a different course has been adopted, and the fol- 
lowing anecdote, related in one of the religious journals of the day, by 
a distinguished clergyman of the Methodist Church, is well calculated 
to show that the evidence of Christian character upon which their re- 
liance is placed, may prove extremely fallacious. 

Mr. , “* was brought under religious exercises of mind: so much 
so, that he offered to join the Church in his neighbourhood. The 
Church required him to give an account of his Christian experience, 
before they would receive hin. He did so. It seemed satisfactory, 
and he was received asa member. He committed it to writing for his 
future satisfaction. In it he gave the dealings of God to his soul, in awa- 
kening him toasense of his lost state,in discovering to him the depth of 
his depravity, his utter helplessness, and dependence upon Christ for sal- 
vation. He had imbibed the peculiar doctrines of the Church of which 
he was a member, one of which was, that a soul once united to Christ 
by faith, might fallinto great darkness, and even open as well as secret 
transgressions of God’s law, without endangering its eternal salvation ; 
that being once in God’s favour, we were always in His favour. When- 
ever he would fall into doubts about his state, or be in heaviness 
through manifold temptations, he would resort to his written Christian 
expertence. He did not continue to bring forth fruit—* good fruit,”"— 
but, on the contrary, often very bad. But on taking out and reading 
his written experience, his favourite doctrine had so trained his con- 
science, that it would hush with its accusations and murmurings, and 
he would go on satisfied. In process of time, he was laid on the bed of 
affliction, and brought down to the side of the grave. He despaired of 
his reeovery, and, indeed, it became so doubtful, that even his friends 
began to lose the hope of his restoration to health. In this state, con- 
science Once more assumed her authority, and spoke with a voice that 
awfully alarmed the poor backslider. Here he was, on the brink of 
eternity, and without the evidence of his acceptance with God. The 
feelings of his heart, the blackness of darkness that gathered around him, 
and the awful eternity that he felt himself about te enter, conspired to 
alarm his wretched soul, In this agony, he bethought himself of his 
written Christian experience. ‘ Go,” said he, “ bring my experience, 
and read it to me.” One of his family went to the place where he had 
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deposited, itand on examination found that the mischievous rats had 
exten or cut it to pieces. On being informed of the catastrophe, he be- 
came still more wretched. He had no data—no evidence of his salva- 
tion—and he vented bis sorrow in the repeated exclamation, “ the rats 
have eaten my Christian experience.”—-Epis. Watchman, 
Pe de 
ERRORS OF MODERN EDUCATION. 

But there is something radically wroug in the very principle of mo- 
dern education: it “ savours not of the things that be of God, but the 
things that be of man.”” Our very morality is adjusted by a false and 
perverted standard. When we teach our children to subdue their 
tempers and to soften their manners, we regulate our instructions by 
the practice of this world. We recommend the virtues of temper to 
them not as Christians, but as gentlemen. When instilling good qua- 
lities into them, we corrupt them by the very mode in which we convey 
our instructions. 

What! is the Bible then a dead letter? Has it not a rule of life, 
that exteuds to our lowest, as well as our loftiest duties? Amid its 
sublinest precepts, does it not teach us to “be pitiful, to be courteous?” 
What is there that man can need that is not there?) What! shall a 
man who calls himself a christian father, if he wishes his child to ac- 
quire suavity of temper and mildness of manners, stand hesitating whe- 
ther he draws his documents from the Gospel or from Chesterfield ? 
How is it possible for cluldren, brought up on the principles of modern 
education, to become spiritually minded? What is our first object for 
our sons! ‘To make them good scholars. How is this attained? By 
putting into their hands books with whose abominable wickedness their 
minds are contaminated as soon as they can learn their beauties. We 
administer the poison with all the diligence in our power, and leave the 
antidote to chance. 

I know I am on critical ground bere—I know it is a daring thing to 
lift up one’s voice against long established custom, sanctioned by high 
authority. I care not—if the custom be bad, no matter what authori- 
ty supports it. I will lift up my voice against it, feeble as it is—I will 
“ery aloud, and spare not”—I will say it is the black and erying siu 
of civilized Europe, to compel their children to familiarize their young 
imaginations with the most brutal crimes, and force their unripened 
passions, by placing them in a hot-bed of unutterable impurity. This 
we do—this we have done for centuries—and this we shall answer for 
in eternity. Let me propose one plain question to the admirers of the 
classic writers, as they are called: if a father found his son reading 
such passages as occur iv their books in his own Janguage, would he 
not fling the vile pages into the flames, and searce think those flames 
too bad for the author?) What, then, are we so besotted with a mere 
name? Would we spurn the abomination undisguised; aud because | 
comes to us in the mask of a dead Janguage are we to welcome the 
loathsouie barlot, and introduce it to our children, and force them !0 
caress wend hold dalliance with it?) Am I asked, would I banish these 
languages from the system of education? 1 answer, No—but I would 
not sutier a page of them to be read in school or college till it had been 
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examined and purified, and made fit for the eyes of priest and virgins: 
ay, and if such purification reduced them to about one-tenth of their 
present bulk, God knows enough would remain for every purpose of 
instruction and delight. But this is not the sole evil of these books, 
they furnish us with imposing examples of self-sufficient virtue, mis- 
chievous flattering to the pride of human nature, and, above all, to the 
presuaption of youth. Dazzled and intoxicated by their false splen- 
dour, we turn, aside fiom the pure brightness of the Gospel light, and 
lead our children along with us. It is easier as well as more flatte ring 
to have the virtues of a heathen than the graces of a Christian. But, 
in the name of God, ou which are we to depend at the hour of death 
and at the day of judgment? I would not forbid my son to study 
the great characters of antiquity; but I would warn him against adopt- 
ing them for his models, or even suffering his imagination to be seduc- 
ed by their distorted grandeur. Let him look to the Bible for his mo- 
rality. LT will never tell him to be just, because Aristides was just; or 
patient, because Socrates was patient; or temperate, because Lycurgus 
was temperate; or benevolent, because Titus was benevolent. No; I 
would tell him to be just, patient, temperate, and benevolent, because 
he is a Christian —because he is a servant and follower of Jesus Christ: 
that sums up all, and leaves no room for particular instances. No; 
nor would I point out (to inflame his heart with love of the human race) 
the example of kings and heroes dying for countries they loved, and 
countrymen that adored their memories,—no, I would point out to him 
his master, Jesus, dying for a world that hated, reviled, and crucified 
him. Oh! a christian parent may lay his hand with’a holy pride on 
the Bible, and say, I need not send my child for examples to Roman 
heroes and Grecian sages; here I have patriarchs—and prophets—and 
apostles—and the Son of God himself. I cannot look higher—I dare 
not. 

I will pause here for a moment to remark, that even the most unex- 
ceptiouable education may be counteracted by an improper introduc- 
tion into life. How much more when that education itself prepares us 
for the worst parts of life, and sends us into society with passions all 
anticipated, and vices all flourishing in premature rankness. But 
what is the mode of introduction into life for a young man? Itisa 
kind of familiar shaking hands with all the vices at first meeting, like 
old acquaintance. Perhaps at the very first convivial meeting, where 
his own father is the guest or the president, obscenity and profanation 
are the first companions that greet him; and the dreadful price paid for 
his entrance into society is his innocence. Must we then fly to 
solitude to avoid corruption? No; a young man need neither be a 
hermit nor a monk of La Trappe; but let it not be supposed that his 
education is finished when his first intercourse with life commences— 
then, then is his utmost need of practical education. ‘The ship does 
uot wanta pilot till she is launched. ‘Then mark to him those distine- 
tions which bitherto he has only known in theory; draw the strong line 
between good and evil, and Jay your finger on the spot Let him not 
be awed by rank, nor dazzled by wit, nor overpowered by example. 
Sound it in his ears that vice is vice; and if a man be a drunkard, a 
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swearer, an adulierer, an unbeliever—if he united all the graces and 
the muses in his mind and manners, mark that man, and shun him— 
his intercourse—and his example, as you would the pestilence. The 
forms of society may entitle him to respect, and pay it readily ; but not a 
jot further. You must “ render to God as well asto Cesar.” Let 
not the enemy of our souls ever be the friend of our hearts. 

I have dwelt thus long on male education, because I know the dan- 
gers to which men are exposed, and which they have to encounter at 
the entrance of life. Let me add to my admonition a few words. 

Parents—you who have a value for religion. will feel their power 
you—with whom it is but a form of godliness—try to add to it the 

wer thereof;” feed your children no longer with husks, give them 
the bread of their father’s house: and you—if there be any such here— 
who have neither form nor power, Oh! yet, if ye reject Christ your- 
selves, ‘suffer your children to come unto him, and forbid them not.” 
Their prayers may plead for you—their examples may convert your 
souls. — Maturin. 





— => 
FROM THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIAN. 


GEOLOGY AND THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION. 


No philosophical theory of the formation of the earth, yet devised, is 
in entire accordance with the first chapter of Genesis, whether the ‘ days’ 
of that chapter be interpreted in the literal or figurative sense. Shall 
we then conclude that scripture is mistaken? No conclusion could be 
more unsound; for the science of geology is as yet too imperfect and 
fluctuating to be assumed as a standard on such subjects—far too uncer- 
tain, to claim the right of faultring scripture. Not one of the theo- 
ries of the formation of this globe is based on any thing like an adequate 
inductive demonstration; they are all mere hypothesis. And no intel- 
ligent or duly informed person would place hypothetical science in op- 
position to the Bible. 

It has often been proposed to interpret the ‘ days’ of the creation in 
a figurative or extended sense—so to make them periods of indefinite 
continuance, ages, or thousands of ages—and there is nothing essenti- 
ally infidel in the proposition. But, as philosophy has, thus far, offer- 
ed no sufiicient reason for such an interpretatien, it has obtained the 
sanction of but few theologians. ‘Theology allows us to believe that it 
was the earth which stood still instead of the sun and moon, as related 
in the book of Joshua; the inductive proof of the portion of philosophy 
involved in the interpretation of that passage being conclusive and ir- 
resistible. When the like can be said of any theory of the formation 
of the earth, theologians will as readily concede (should it then appear 
necessary) the figurative and large interpretation of the six ‘ days.’ Un- 
til then, however, the literal and proper signification of that word has 
the preference, according to the sound rules of criticism. 

Till perhaps within a few years, the finding of the remains of Jand 
animals imbedded in rocks, as well as of marine animals on elevated 
places, has been allowed to be an evidence of a general deluge. But it 1s 
now affirmed that these imbedded remains must have belonged to ani- 
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mals formed in the earher undefined periods of the Mosaic ‘ days,’ and 
then destroyed and imbedded by some great convulsion, long before 
man existed, and of course long before the flood. The reason assign- 
ed, or at least one reason, is—that no human bones are found among 
the other remains. This reasoning, however, is inconclusive, it is pre- 
mature. For, only small portions of the earth's surface have been ex- 
amined; and, until such examinations are very extensively made, no 
conclusion of the kind should be drawn. Besides, if there be any brute 
species, (as there must be many) whose bones have not yet been discov- 
ered in these strata, the above argument would equally prove that those 
species were not created at the same era with the other inferior animals; 
and then, the discovery of any one additional kind of imbedded remains 
would destroy the argument as related to that species—would show that 
it was liable to repeated discomfitures, as additional species should be 
brought to light, and would thus undetmine the whole hypothesis built 
on the not finding of humau remains. There is no sufficient evidence, 
therefore, that animals were extensively destroyed, and their remains 
imbedded, before the creation of man. 

While geological speculations abound with uncertainties, as they now 
do, every attempt to make scripture agree with them is to be depre- 
cated ; itis only adding hypothesis to hypothesis. Hence, it is unfor- 
tunate that the ‘ days’ of the creation are at all appealed to on these sub- 
jects. Why should science defer to scripture in regard to those ‘days,’ 
when it contradicts the same scripture in asserting a creation, and the 
destruction of that creation, long preceding the one recorded by Moses? 
There might indeed, allowing the ‘ days’ to be long periods, have been 
convulsious of great magnitude on the second and third ‘ days’ when the 
waters were ‘ divided’ into those above, and those under the firmament, 
and when the land and water were separated; but at those periods nei- 
their vegetables nor animals had been yet created, and of course no 
animal remains could be imbedded by those convulsions, if they occur- 
red. If land animals, created according to the Mosaic record, were, to 
any amount, destroyed, and their remains imbedded in rocky strata, be- 
fore the creation of man, it must have been in the period called the 
sixth ‘day,’ as then only they were called into existence: to water ani- 
mals, so created, this catastrophe must have occurred not earlier than 
the fifth ‘day,’ for the same reason. But these suppositions are nega- 
tived by the fact that such commotions could only have occurred, in 
congruity with the inspired record, during or before the period called 
the third ‘day.’ ‘The attempt, therefore, to constrain an agreement 
between this branch of philosophy, as it stands at present, and Moses is, 
futile. ‘The very hypothesis requires that there occurred some great 
convulsion or convulsions of nature, concerning which that sacred wri- 
ter is altogeter silent. 

Let science go forward, but let it not disturb revelation in its march, 
At every point where it reaches truth, it will find revelation already 
there to meet it. 

One more remark shall suffice. Scripture has sustained, unhurt, all 
kinds of attack and all kinds of artifice; and it is not probable that any 
thing more effective can be brought against it than has been already. 
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Placing it, therefore, no higher than ordinary established truth, it is entitled 
to equ: ildeference. W hen, for example, ‘occasional and solit: ary facts 
come to light, which seem te contradict well demonstrated parts of )}))- 

losophy, (of inductive science, we mean } no person of information thinks 
of making such philosophy bend to the insufficient arguments agains: 
it thus applied. We rather wait, till further reflection or additions! 
facts may explain and give consistency to the whole. Let, then, the 
revealed volume have the same privilege. Geology and other sciences 
have el:cited, and are constantly eliciting, facts and observations before 
unk rown. ‘Many of the facts hitherto thus developed, and much of the 
science built upon them, have been proved to be consistent with the 
Bible, aud have indeed been absorbed into theology, though once deem- 
ed irreconcilable with it. Some newer facts, also, and portions of 
science, appear, as yet, to be inconsistent with sound theology: but 
shall we take for granted that they will always appear so? Surely not; 
time, fuller discoveries, and a more complete view of things, will, as 
they always have, hitherto, remove difficulties, free the truth from the 
mistakes that adhere to it, and blend that purified truth with religion. 
Let us, then, wait. And, though we have to wait long, letus not think 
of making the Bible succomb; for it is truth, at least as well establish- 
ed as the most firmly demonstrated philosophy. CUSTOS. 











POETRY. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


On seeing a road made through a burying ground in a place whei 
Strangers were interred. 


Rest thee Stranger! rest in peace, | And the grass above it wearing 
Tho’ no more in sacre@ ground ; | Hues which tell of kindness fled ; 
Rest thee till thy dread release | 
From the Archangel’s trump shall sound. Tho’ the marble resting o'er thee 
Now no more its place retains ; 
Tho’ above thy lowly head Tho’ attending to deplore thee 
Thoughtless feet their pathway make, | None could point to thy remains ; 
Careless lest their noisy tread 


From thy slumbers thee awake ; Yet, rest thee Stranger! rest in peace. 


| Tho’ no more in sacred ground, 


Tho’ the mound is disappearing For thou wilt hear a glad release 
Raised by strangers an thy bed, When the Archange!’s trump shal! soune 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Confirmation.—The annual Confirmation for the Churches of the 
city was administered by the Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, in St. Paul's 
Church, Radeclifleborough, on the 12th of November. The confirmed 
were of that Congregation, and of St. Michael’s and St. Philip’s. 
The whole number was fifty-eight, as we are informed. 
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Tottness Chapel, at Tottness, St. Matthew's Parish.—This Chapel 
was consecrated by Bishop Bowen onthe 17th of October. ‘The erec- 
tion of these little Pine-land Churches, however humble, is truly en- 


cournging. At M’Phersonville, there is good hope that the same thing 


will be done. 


General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
—A letter recently received from New-York, states, that “ fifteen new 
students have entered the Seminary this fall, and it is expected that 
several others are on their way.’ 


Hartford Society Auriliary to the Domestic and Foreign Missiona- 
ry Society of the Protestont Episcopal Church.—It has pledged itself 
to contribute 250 annually for five years to the parent Society. It is 
hoped a much larger sum will be raised, as within the year past, 
Christ Church Parish, Hartford, has contributed to the aid of Missions 
nearly $500, and as one gentleman present agreed to contribute annu- 
ally $100. With this noble subscription, the pledge will doubtless be 
enlarged at the next meeting. 


Massachusetts.—In a Jate visitation, the Bishop has confirmed in St. 
James’, Great Barrington, 17, and consecrated the said Church, also 
St. Mark’s Church in the same County. Among the confirmants in the 
latter Church was a man aged 80. ‘* The distinct, and we doubt not, 
heartfelt responses, that this old man made, with a voice choaked by 
emotion, sent a thrilling sensation through the congregation; aud the 
gushing tears which for a moment stood in his eyes, and then fell faSt 
on the altar rail, finding their way from his face by the easy channels 
which time had made for them, could not but affect every beholder. It 
was with much gratification that he was again observed by the worship- 
pers a short time afterwards, among the number of those to whom the 
Bishop distributed the sacred symbols of that Saviour’s dying love, 
whose grace and spirit may reach even to some of the last of the follow- 
ers who join in his service.” During his visit to Lenox, ** much inter- 
est was manifested, and doubtless much good resulted, from a personal 
interview which took place between almost every individu al member of 
this Church and Society, and their respected and beloved Diocesan, 
with whom they had the pleasure of passing the evening in social con- 
versation, at the house of their minister. ‘The conviction, that a per- 
sonal acquaintance with their Bishop, on the part of most of the mem- 
bers of every Episcopal parish, whose short continuance during lis visi- 
tation of the Churches under his care, in any one place, must limit, to 
avery few, the advantages of his paternal advice and spiritual council, 
derived especially i in private intercourse, suggested, we doubt not, such 
@ meeting which, in other Churches, under similar circumstances, 
where convenience permits, may perhaps hereafter be.usefully imitat- 
ed.” At St. James’, “ we had the deep felt satisfaction of seeing the 
Pastor of the Congregational Church of this place, and a number of his 
communicants clad in the garments of charity, uniting with us in our 
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commumon, in compliance with the previous invitation given by the Bi- 
shop. O that God in mercy may hasten the glorious day, when all who 
profess and call themselves Christians may lay aside all prejudice and 
disagreement about matters of minor importance, and become not only 
occasional communicants with us; but come in like a flowing stream 
and unite in one-fold under one Shepherd, Jesus Christ, the true Bi- 
shop of the Church. And what objection can those Christian denomi- 
nations, who approach near to us in doctrine, have to acknowledge our 
claims to apostolic autlfority and take orders from the Bishop ; and 
thus settle an important question that has long disturbed the harmony 
of Christians, divided and awakened their strength? Perhaps they 
would not be willing to use our liturgy, but Iam sure if they would once 
begin, they would vever after wish to discontinueit. It would migh- 
tily protect them from the innovations of heresy, and happily preserve 
them from unfortunate mistakes. O how should we rejoice to receive 
them as brethren and unite our strength with theirs, in palling down 
the strong holds of sin, Satan, and death. Let our lights of Christian 
charity aud Godly piety so shine before them, that they may see our 
good deeds, aud desire to call us brethren.” 


Bishop of New- York.—The choice of a Bishop, is from the nature 
of things, always an exciting subject, and one upon which there will 
be honestly, a wide diversity of opinion and great difference of feeling. 
In a body of men to the number of 300 who attended the late Conven- 
tion perfect unanimity of sentiment was not to be looked for, and yet it 
is not going too far to say, that in no similar body was there ever seen 
inf this country a stronger expression of kind Christian feeling. In 
electing one to the Episcopal chair, whose learning, piety, zeal and 
faithfulness cannot be questioned, one who had Jong been regarded by 
our departed Bishop, as eminently qualified for the office, the Conven- 
tion gave amost unequivocal testimony in favour of those views of theo- 
logical truth and that unvarying policy which our late Bishop sustained 
through his illustrious life—those views and that policy, blessed by di- 
vine grace have given strength and prosperity to our Zion, and every 
friend of her cause must be thankful that we have the prospect of their 
being ably maintained by our newly elected spiritual father. Long may 
he be preserved to do the work of his divine master. The cordial ex- 
pression of satisfaction which prevailed after the election was declared, 
was such as must have delighted every pious bosom. This Convention 
willstand upon the records of the Church, as a most triumphant demon- 
stration that sound and consistent Church principles are the surest bonds 
of love and unity. ‘They dispose men, even though their views are not 

rfectly the same, to enter heartily into measures which shail seem 
best calculated for the general good. Never was there so large an 
ecclesiastical body convened in the United States whose deliberations 
reflected a higher honour upon the cause of Christianity, or the Epis- 
copal Church; never was there shown a more gratifying proof that a 
close adherence to the principles of the Episcopal Church as maintain- 
ed by our late Diocesan, are eminently calculated to preserve the unity 
of the spirit and the bond of peace.” 
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New Churches.—A temporary building for the accommodation of 
Protestant Episcopalians was opened on the 25th July, at Saratoga 
Springs, and it is intended to erect a pernianent building to be called 
“Bethesda Church.” on a lot generously given by Messrs Ly och & 
Clarke, of New-York city. In the same county, at Mechanic’s Ville, 
a new Church has been erected, and the corner stone of one laid in 
New-York city on the 29th of July, to be called St. Clement’s Church. 


-—— 


Christianizing of Indians.—The Bishop of Canada has lately made 
a visit to the Mohawk Chureb. His Chaplain says “ on our arrival at 
the Church we found many of the Indians assembled, and a corpse for 
interment. After the funeral 21 were confirmed, of whom 19 were 
Indians. The evening service was partly performed and a short ex- 
hortation given through the interpreter. 

Bishop’s College, Caleutta.—T his College, which was founded by 
the wisdom of Bishop Middleton, and cherished by the proteetion and 
encouragement of Bishop Heber, (who deemed it, not only as the place 
of education from whence Christian Ministers would proceed to dis- 
pense the Light of Revelation to an ignorant and superstitious race, 
but as the probable commencement of the civilization of Ludia,) pre- 
sents a scene of industry and liberal acquirement, of which it would be 
in vain to look for either precedent or example throughout the Eastern 
world. European education has been there carried on with an effect, 
which, considering the depressing influence ofa tropical cii:mate, affords 
unmixed satisfaction to the friends of the Christian cause: the youths, 
there educated under the instruction of the learned aud much res, ect- 
ed Principal, with his colleagues, will be prepared t6 enter upon thes 
duties as catechists with advantages utterly beyond the reach of any buat 
those European Missionaries, with whom, by the design of the Society 
and the constitution of the College, they are designed to act. The 
securing of such advantages in perpetuity to a succession of youths at- 
tached to the soil in Lidia may be hoped, perhaps, at no distant period, 
to spare thé necessity of that toil and auxiety which now presses so hea- 
vily on the European labourer ; producing frequently, an impaired con- 
stitution, which renders his future efforis feeble and ineffective. 

Familiarity with the language, habits, and customs of the natives, 
united with attainments acquired in a school of European and acade- 
mical discipline, may be hoped to form a character which has hitherto 
been unknown in the history of Missions, and the effeets of which may 
surpass our most sanguine expectations ; and it will remain for Bisho;’s 
College to turnish au example, which may hereafter tend to banish 
that moral and intellectual ignorauce which now pervade the Eastern 
world. 


_— 


Liturgy.—The Baptist Missionaries to Burmah have issued forms 
for their various services. That such men as Boardman and Judson, 
of sound intellect and warm piety, and entertaining on this subject all 
the prejudices of the Baptist communion, should adopt such a course, 
is a triumphant argumeut in favour of forms of prayer. 
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Conversion of the Jews.—In many parts of Poland, says Luib Rhind 
at a late anniversary, when the Rabbies attend the beds of the dying, 
and are preparing them for*their departure, they concluded with the 
following words: “If Jesus Christ was the Messiah, may he pardon 
you and your forefathers for denying him.” This one fact proves that 
there is a great shaking in Jewish unbelief. 


-- 


Signs of the Times.— Piracy and the demand of tribute from Chris- 
uan Nations are for ever abolished in Tunis, Tripoli and Algiers. Thus 
a way is prepared for the introduction of civilization into Northern 
Africa. 

——_=—— 
BIBLE QUESTION. 


What reflections are suggested to the Christian by the festival of our Lord’s Nativity? 

Consult the Commentators on Matt. i. & ii. Luke ii. John i.—Hobart’s or Nel- 
son's Fest. & Fasts..- Stanhope on Epist. & Gosp. vol. i—Homily on the Nati. 
vity ; Sermons, of Bp. Dehon, vol. ii—Hobart, i. & ii—Moore i.—Horne iv.—Zol- 
likodfer i.—S. Clarke v.—Hacket ;—Barrow, iii. 347, fol. (iii. 427 8vo.)—Tiilotson, i 
438. ii. 194, fol. 


Answers the first week in January. 
- — 


NEW PULSLICATIONS. 


Standard Works from the Protestant Episcopal Press.—The first volume of th 
series has been published.“ [t contains West on the Resurrection, and Leslie on 
Deism. We hope, (says the Aubern Gospel Messenger) this undertaking “ will re. 
ceive a support sufficiently ample, to exsure a prosecution of ihe plan until Episeo- 
palians have, in a cheap and convenient form, those productions which are so ad- 
mirably caiceaced to enlighten the understandig and move the heart to piety. 

* We ete among those old fashioned Churchmen who think that there is no advan- 
tage t-, be derived trom any new discoveries in theological truth, and therefore, are 
aly.ays rejoiced to see the works of those master spirits who, in other days put forth 
the efforts of (hew mighty mindsto enlighten and guide the heart and raise the aflec- 
tions. Those efforts, we trust the best selections will be made, are in our estimation 
literally standards ot sound principles, as they are of learning and good sense. It 
may be briefly said of the contents of the volume which has led to these remarks 
that no man can retute them. On the subject of the Resurrection, West has pre- 
sented a body of argument no more to be shaken by the artifices of scepticism, than 
a tower of adamant is to be demolished by a handful of pebbles; and Leslie on 
Deism must soon put to shame all the conceits of the modern impugnances of Ke- 
velation. May the volumes of these Standard Works multiply for many years, till 
every Churchman’s library shall be stored with information upon all the prominent 
points ot theology, the principles, usages and services of the Church—then as we 
trust, through divine grace, there will be a clear understanding of the truth, as it is in 
Jesus, and.a wide diffusion of practical holiness of life.” 

@i this work the Christian Sentinel, printed in Canada, says, ‘ It must be highly 

tifying to the members of our own Church to see such an invaluable body oi 
divinity coming before the American public iv a cheap form, so admirably calculat- 
ed to furnish correct information on many points now in dispute—points of vital 
importance to the best interests of our holy religion. Such a work is and has long 
been a desideratumfor the common people. It must at once be seen that it serves 
to connect the history of the Church with the Canon of Scripture, and exhibit things 
as they were immediately after the Apostics. For as St. Paul declares {the Church 
to be ‘ the pillar and ground of the truth,’ to her we must look for her own history 
and condition at all periods subsequent to the New Testament, and look toe with 
full confidence of correct information, or we must distrust the Apostle’s words. 
With most men, there is a dreary chasm of many hundreds of years immediately 
succeeding the times of the New Testament: and they generally look upon the hole 


* 1t may be had at Mr. Babcock’s book-store, King street. 
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of that period as an age of darkness and deep corruption, without reflecting that the 
Church was kept comparatively pure ior almost three hundred years by the fires of 

rsecution, and that for nearly one half of this ime there were Bishops in the 
Church who had been made such by the Apostie John, who lived till about the year 
gs. And hence arises, in a great measure, a powertul auxiliary to tie disposition 
so common among mankind, to make their own private fancies a paramount rule 
tor deciding on ail things connected with Christianity. Finding themselves in the 
dark on some poiuts they have recourse to striking up their own light, which never 
fails toincrease rea! darkness. This chasm is, tor the American people, now likely 
to be illuminated with the pure light of historic truth, and filled up and paved over 
with the stable materiais of well authenticated lact: and may the Godot truth pros- 
per the undertaking.” 


The Voice of the Departed—a Sermon preachedin Trinity Church, Boston, Sep- 
tember 12, 1830, on occasion of the deat’ of the late Kector the hev. J. 8. J. Gardiner, vy 
the Assistan' Minister, Ker. G. Do me.—Among the many excellent funeral discour- 
ses from Ministers of our Church which its late losses have cailed torth, and in- 
deed. we may say among the discourses ou any subject which at any time have ap- 
peared in our couatry, the one beiore us holds the first rank. Lt is tull of thought, 
and abounds in just, pious, elevated, tender and consoling sentiments, adornea by 
all the graces of imagery and of language. It is evidently the production of a prac- 
tised writer. ‘The transitions are made with admirable address. ‘There is a spirit 
in the style which keeps the attention always awake, and we are happy to notice a 
perfect treedom trom the Irving-manner, which it appeared, by a tormer meritori- 
ous production of our author, there seemed danger of his adopting. Bat we will 
let our readers judge for themselves by the toillowing quotations: 

“The spot which should have been moistened by our tears, and hallowed in our 
hearts, was decked by the hands, and consecrated by the prayers of strangers. 
Yet, from that distant, solitary grave, there comes a voice that finds a pulse in all 
our bosoms. It is not lost amid the billows of the dark Atlantic. It is not spent 
upon the tury of of careering winds It reaches, it pervades, it melts our hearts. 

“Let us arrest, while yet one echo lingers, the instructions of that once eloquent 
tongue. It will appeal to you by sympathies which none onearth can claim. It 
will awaken in your bosoms memories that have slept perhaps for years. It will 
bring back the venerable forms of aged parents; ied fair visions of beloved 
ones that faded in their full blown beauty, as the rainbow fades; and shadow 
images, but dimly visible, of buds of innocence and loveliness, that were but half 
disclosed before the tempest shook them from the tree of life. 

“ Yes, brethren of the congregation, it is all too true. The stro® of an afflic- 
tive providence has been brought home tous; and we are all gathered here before 
God, our altars clad in these habiliments of woe, our eyes suffused, our hearts op- 
pressed with grief, one family of Christian mourners. Ah, yes! and there is ano- 
ther circle, to which that providence comes still mere nearly home. Of that be- 
reaved family, [ will not, tor 1 cannot, speak. There is a consecration in such 
sorrow, that repels the approach even of the mest tender sympathy. There is but 
one—the Holy Ghost, the Comforter—that can fitly minister to hearts so bruised, 
and broken. But though I may not speak to them, in their bereavement, I will 
pour my prayers out for them—that they may be brought together again in God’s 
good time in ewe and safety—that they mey be all restored to the arms of their 
friends, and the bosom of the Church—and dwell together beneath the protecting 
shadow of the widow’s and the orphan’s God—that in all things He may guide, 
protect and bless them—and that, in the multitude of the sorrows that they have 
in their hearts, His comforts may refresh their souls !” 

The following facts are truly honourable to the character of the deceased, 
* the office (of Assistant Minister) which he had leit was, at his request, kept 
vacant, and he himself continued to discharge alone the duties of his arduous 
station ; the fund being left to increase, that his successor, might never be com- 
pelled to experience the privations, or to endure the double labour which had 
lallen to his share. 

“ There never lived a man more faithful in the discharge of what he deemed bis 
duty. He never rested with the seuse of an obligation unfulfilled. His attention 
to business, whether public or private, was strict and serupulous—never slighting an 
engagement, never procrastinating, never failing in punctuality. He was as guilt- 
less as a child of what the world calls policy—and, could he have been tempted to 
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engage in it, like a child, he would have betrayed himself. The love of money 
was not in all his thoughts. He only used it because he must; and, with the ne. 
cessity tor it, would gladly have beeu rid of it. He was not born to afflue:.ce, but 
to something better-—a cheeriul and contented spirit, that could wake a sunshine in 
the shadiest place—and, having always, by God's blessing on his labours, possessed 
a competence, he lived, till disease eat out the beast of his enjoyment, one ot the 
happiest of men. His fireside was his throne. His home his palace. Here he delight. 
ed to teel himself a king; and, in the full exercise of a most free and generous hivs 
pitality, to make others feel it too. His social qualities were indeed pre emineut 
And his ingenuous frankness, his never-ebbing cheerfulness, his unostentatious 
kindoess, had knit him in bonds, which death cannot avail to sever, to all with; 
whom his private or official intercourse was held. How shall we miss, brethren, 
from all our paths of lite the steady lustre of such virtues! *What must the dark- 
ness be, of the domestic hearth, where such a light is quenched ! 

“Ii he insisied less frequently than others upon man’s deep corruption, 
and utter inability to save himself, upon the nature and necessity of justitying 
faith, upon the offices and operations of the renewing and sanctifying Spirit, 
it was because he knew and feared the abuses of these doctrines—because, aware 
bow often fanaticism had found its watch-word in the perversion of the terms 
which teach them, be dreaded, lest, in him, the havoc which has thus been made 
of truth and charity, of virtue and good order, should find encouragement or 
countenance, 

“The doctrine, the discipline, and the worship of the Church of England, had 
his intelligent preference, his affectionate attachmeat, his able and unshrinking 
advocacy. Andso tenacious was he of the old paths, in which our fathers walked 
and jound rest to their souls, that he was sometimes tempted to fear as innovations, 
and to reject, from a most pardonable abhorrence of error, heresy, and schism, 
practices and institutions, which were either revived from primitive usage, or legi- 
timate conclusions from primitive principles. ‘Thus firm, decided, and uncompro. 
mising, in his own principles and convictions, he extended to others the. most libe- 
ral charity. He judgedno man. Hecondemnednoman. He leftall to their own 
conclusions: for he oe that all, with him, must stand before a common Master, 
an unerring Judge. Nor was his that spurious virtue, which calls itself liberality, 
while it is, in truth, indifference—but the allowance of an enlarged and elevated 
mind for human weakness, or for conscientious disagreement—the true Christian 
charity, which not only does, and says, but * thinks no evil.’ ” 

The following remark is, perhaps, the only one we could wish to have seen 
omitted. “if he never attained to the higher station of the Episcopate, it was 
because he never aspired to it."’ Is it peculiar merit or any merit at all to aspire 
after a holy station, which if it be not to be refused, certainly is not to be sought! 


Are there any of our Clergy, we speak of those who have any claims to respecta- 
bility, who aspire to be Bishops? ‘The “ Nolo Episcopari” of the English Church 
evidently implies that no man is to be deemed worthy of the Episcopate who as- 
ene after it. On this point we should be more reserved, if we had not read and 

eard too much of late of persons being candidates for the Bishopric—of candi- 
dates withdrawing, &c. We should deem it grossly improper for any man or bis 
friends to say he was a candidate. The Canons prescribe the proper course. At 
the time of the election, the Clergy are to meet and by ballot (no nomination need 


precede it) make their choice, which will take effect if ratified by the Laity. If 
not, a new choice must be made, or the matter postponed. 
A Tract on the Divinity of our Lord, No. 214, published by the American Tract 


Society.—In this occur the following statements: “ Ignatius was a disciple of John, 
and pastor of the Charch of Antioch.”’ ‘* Theophilus was ordained pastor of the 
Ckurch at Antioch about the middle, of the second century.” Observe in both 
these, that the word bishop is taken away, and the word pastor substituted in place 
of it. The motive tor thus falsifying the primitive records of the Church is too ob- 
vious to need comment: of the spiri/ in which it was done, we say nothing. But 
this kind of management is very apt to over-reach itself, and be “ taken in its owa 
eraftiness :” For doubtless the compilers of the Tract in question did not observe 
the absurdity involved inthe words “ordained Pastor of the Church, at Antioch, 
about the middle of the second century;” namely, that it is assumed, that in the 
year 150, the greet city of Antioch, where “ the disciples were first called Chris- 
tians,” and which was one of the five principal Episcopal Sees of those times, viz ‘ 
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Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, Alexandria and Constantinople, contained only one 
congregation; or, that one presbyter had the pastoral care of the many thousands of 
Christians who then dwelt in that city. In Acts the xv, we find that the Church of 
Antioch was so respeciable, that it “ pleased the apostles and elders, with the 
whole Church, to send chosen men of their own company to Antioch, with Paul 
and Barnabas, namely, Judas, surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief men amoung the 
brethren.” Betore this, Paul and Barnabas “bad ordained them elders in every city,”’ 
of which Antioch is named as one; and immediately after the promulgation of the 
decrees of the Apostles by Paul and Barnabas, “the Churches were established in 
the faith, and increased in numbers daily.” In Acts xx, we find that at Ephesus there 
were many presbyters, whom Paul, by his Episcopal authority, summoned to meet 
him at Miletus, in the same manner that our present Bishop Stewart summons’ his 
Clergy to meet him wherever he thinks proper. But for there to have Leen only one 
congregation at Antioch inthe year 150, the Church must have dimivished in num- 
bers amazingly instead of increasing: or, if one presbyter had the pastoral care of 
the great multitudes who were then converted to the faith, it must have been one 
of the grossest abuses in pluralities of livings that ever was heard of; and the poor 
people must have experienced a famine indeed of the word of life. If the oppo- 
sers of Episcopacy should find, in these days, such an enormous abuse of the pasto- 
ral charge under its superintendence, as they right manfully claim in behalf of what 
they call their own party in those pure and primitive times, we should never hear the 
endof it. [tis alsoa circumstance most worthy of remark, and most serious in its 
character, that the source trom which the compilers of the above named ‘Tract 
drew their information respecting pastor Theophilus, so as to be able to give dates, 
&c. is ‘he annals of the Church itself, which gives catalogues of the different lines of 
succession of the Bishops (among whom wasthe same ‘Theophitus,) who had ruled the 
different Sees, from the very commencement of the lines of succession either in the 
persons of some of the Apostles, or of those by them placed in the Episcopal chair, 
and endowed with the plenitude of the Apostolic Jurisdiction. These tract-mongers 
are surely most intrepid spirits. But let us return to Polyearp and our article, 
which by the way, contains evidence against the pastoral office of this Bishop. 
‘The eminence of his station marked Ifim out asthe victim of popular fury. The 
ery of the multitude against Polycarp was, ‘‘ This is the doctor of Asia, the father 
of the Christians, the subverter of our Gods.” The Doctor of Asia? The Father 
of the Christians? What language is this to apply to a parish priest, a common pres- 
byter? What particular emiaence of station was attached to his pastoral office 
above his fellow presbyters and equals ?”’ 

Verplanck’s Evidences of Christianity.—This work, though published some years 
ago has not received the attention it merits. The Rev. Daniel Wilson, in the pre- 
face to his lectures, ‘“‘ acknowledges the aid which he has received from the vari- 
ous standard authors on this important subject, from Baxter, Doddridge, Jenyns, 
Law, Leslie and Taylor, the ‘ giants,’ of other days, and from Blomfield, Sumner, 


Pye Smith, and other living writers of renown. ‘To these names,’ be continues, 
‘the author has peculiar satisfaction in adding that of an American writer of singu- 
lar talent, wilh a good deal of the mind of our Bishop Butler, Mr. Verplanck, whose 
work abounds with deep and original thoughts.’ It is able, interesting and elo- 
quent. It abounds with suggestions which an active mind will not fail to carry out 
to the most full and satisfactory conclusions. It seems to be the overflowing of the 


full stores of his enlarged knowledge and deep reflection on the subject, of all 
others, most worthy of their application. And what, to me, gives it a peculiar va- 


lue, it isthe free-will offering of a layman to the cause of Christianity. Standing 
in the first rank of American writers, Mr. Verplanck consented, some years ago, at 
the establishment of the General Theological Seminary at New-York, to devote a 
portion of his learned leisure to the instruction of the students in Moral Science, 
and the Evidences of Revealed Religion. The volume now alluded to is a part, 
it is understood, of his Course of Lectures on this last named subject. It cannot 
be read, I think, without regret, that the claims of public life should have with- 
drawn from the walks of elegant literature, and sacred science, a mind so emi- 
nently fitted to be the guide of the young and the companion of all, who love to 
wander by 


‘‘ Siloa’s brook, that lowed 
“ Fast by the oracle of God” — 
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And yet the regret is mitigated by the reflection that a mind so stored, ard 
heart so influenced, cannot mingle in the throng of public men, without impart. 
ing something of its own spirit to chastise their reckless devotion to the present, 
and elevate their regards of the future, to allay the fervours of political feeling, 
and purify the tountains of the public morals. ‘The distinguished place which Mr. 
Verplanck now fills in the councils of the nation, may serve to introduce his book 
to hands which never would feel after it to find it Whenever it is read, in any 
portion of the thoaghtful spirit in which it is written, it will create the desire oj 
farther and deeper inquiry, and stimulate the holy thirst which leads men’s hearts 
to the.pure fountain of the living word. And it will stand a beautiful and precious 
monument of the perfect compatibility of all that is most excellent and elevated in 
Christianity, with all that is most useful in private lite, and honourable in public 
office; associating its author, in the enviable rank of Christian Siatesman, wit! 
Forbes, and Sharp, and Clarkson, and Wilberforce.” 


—_——. 
EPISCOPAL ACTS. 


The Rev. William Murray Stone, D. D. was Consecrated Bishop of the Protes. 
tant Episcopal Charch in Maryland, in St. Pau!’s Church, Baltimore, on Thurs 
day, October 21, 1630, by the Right Rev. Dr. While. of Pennsylvania, Presiding 
Bishop ; assisted by Bishops Moore, Onderdonk, and Meade. 

OR DINATIONS. 


By the Right Rev. Dr. Onderdonk, Assistant Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Pennsylvania, acting at the request of the Standing Committee of the 
Divcese of New York. On Saturday, October 3, 130, in Trinity Church, South. 
wark, Philadelphia, the Rev. Ulysses M. Wheeler, Deacon, was admitted to the 
Holy Order of Priest: and on Wednesday, October 13, 1830, in St. Paul’s Church, 
New-York, the Rev. Augustus Fitch, and the Rev Alvah Bennett, Deacons, were 
admitted to the Holy Order of Priests. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Brownell, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticul. On Friday, August 6, 1830), the Rev. Edward Jones, and the Rev. Gusta 
vus V. Cesar, Deacons, were admitted to the Holy Order of Priesis. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese.—On Thursday 
September 9, 1830, in St. Andrew’s Church, Hopkinton, New Hampshire, the 
Rey. Edward Ballard, Deacon, was admitted to the Holy Order of Priest. 

CONSECRATIONS. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South 
Carolina.—On Sunday, October 24, 1830, “ The Chapel at Tottness’’ in St. Mat- 
aan Parish, was solemnly Consecrated to the Christian Worship of Almighty 
God. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Onderdonk, Assistant Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Pennsylvania.—On Saturday, September 11, 1830, St. John’s Church, 
Chester County, was solemnly Consecrated to Almighty God. 

By the Right Rev Dr. Brownell, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticut.—On Thusday, October 21, 1830, Union Church, Hitchcocksville, was so- 
lemly Consecrated to Almighty God. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, —- of the Eastern Diocese —On Monday, 
October 25, the Chapel of St. James’ Church, Vandeusenville, Mass. and on Friday, 
October 29, 1830, St. Mark’s Church, Blandford, Mass. were severally Consecrated 
to the Christian Worship of Almighty God. 

-—>-— 
CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


5. Second Sunday in Advent. ; 
6. Monthly Meeting of the Trustees of the Protestant Episcopal Society for the 
Adva:.cement of Christianity in South-Carolina. 
12. Third Sunday in Advent. 
19. Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
21. St. Thomas. 
25. Christmas day. 
26. St. Stephen—First Sunday after Christmas. 
27 St. John, the Evangelist. 
28. Innocents. 





